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ABSTRACT 



This article describes how second language learners 



become more autonomous in the language learning process, how the 
cooperative learning strategy helps improve the learning oulcome, and 
how second language learners apply learning :3trategies to learning 
tasks both in the classroom and outside of the classroom. Three 
activities were offered: interaction among students, interaction 
between instructors and students, and analysis of how often the 
learning strategies were used. In Activity 1, a workshop was offered 
to students to help them become better French and Spanish learners. 
Students completed the Foreign Language Learning Questionnaire 
(FLLQ) , then were divided into experienced and non-experienced groups 
based on these results. Using cooperative learning strategies, both 
groups discussed specific language skills and ideas on language 
learning. Tasks were offered where students could try out what had 
just been discussed. In Activity 2, instructors detailed 
mini-presentations to the students on learning strategies. In 
Activity 3, students completed a feedback questionnaire. Findings 
revealed that the instruction for second language learning strategies 
is an efficient means for helping college students at the beginning 
level. (Contains 13 references.) (NAV) 
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Learning Strategy Instruction as a Key 
to Success in Second Language Learning 

Una Lee, State University of New York at Plattsburgh 



Introduction 

The popular proficiency-based instruc- 
tion approacli demands second 
language learners demonstrate fbnaional 
target language skills. However, language 
classes limit adequate praaice opportuni- 
ties for each student. So, second language 
learners often find language classes ex- 
tremely anxiety provoking and stressful. 
Indeed, students often ask me: "Why am I 
not learning after having spent hours and 
hours studying Spanish?" or "How can I 
improve tny grades?' Both fnistrated and 
anxious students struggle in i;2 learning. 
Especially impacted are those with nc 
experience in L2 learning. Much time has 
been spent on training prospeaive teach- 
ers on how to teach, but not on training 
learners how to learn. 

Communicative competence (Canale & 
Swain, 1980) dictates that we spend time 
teaching students L2 learning strategies. 
This article addresses the following ques- 
tions: (0 How can L2 learners become 
moreauionomous in the language learning 
process?, (2) How does the cooperative 
learning as "crucial" learning strategy help 
L2 learners improve the learning outcomes? 
and 0) How can L2 learners apply learning 
strategies to learning tasks both in the 
classroom and outside of the classroom? 

Research on 12 Learning 
Strategies 

Students use L2 learning strategies to facili- 
tate learning. They can play an active and 
influential role in the learning process. 
Three r/pes of major L2 learning strategies 
are defined: (1) metacognitive strategies, 
(2) cogfiitive strategies, and (3) social/ 
affective strategies (Rubin 1975 & 1981). 
Considerable research has proved the ef- 
fectiveness of these strategies in a variety of 
learning tasks, such as vocabulary, reading, 
listening comprehension as well as speak- 
ing skills (Hosenfeld at al., 1981; O'Malley 



&Chamot, 1990; Oxford, 1990; Pressley M., 
Joel R. I^vin & H. D. Delaney, 1982 & 
Wenden, 1987b). Studies on teaching L2 
learning strategies have been limited to ESL 
and EFL learners (Chamot 1987a; Ellis & 
Sinclair, 1989). Although the results of 
these studies showed the positive effect of 
learning strategies for general language 
learning, the effea of using "cooperative" 
learning strategy by experienced learners 
with the interaction to non-experienced 
learners, who found L2 learning difficult 
and unsuccessful, has not yet been ex- 
plored. Therefore, the workshop for study- 
ing a foreign language provided students 
opportunities to share their language learn- 
ing experiences with each other to adjust, 
rule their own learning strategies and fi- 
nally, apply the learned strategies to a 
variety of learning tasks. This study focused 
on the use of the cooperative learning 
strategy for learning L2 strategies among 
students. 

Workshop on "How to Learn a 
Foreign Language" 

With the recognition of the effectiveness, of 
L2 learning strategies on L2 learning, the 
workshop on "How to Learn a Foreign 
Language" was presented to those inter- 
ested in becoming more sophisticated lan- 
guage learners or those having difficulty in 
12 learning. Itattemptedtoassist beginning 
students in developing and achieving lan- 
guage proficiency in a more meaningful 
way. Instructors need to create a non- 
threatening environment for students and 
to promote the use of learning strategies 
that facilitate both learning and teaching 
processes. 

Three major activities were 
presented within and after the 
workshop. 

Activity #1: Interaction amongstudents 

Prior to the workshop, the instruciors of 



lower-division language courses of French 
and Spanish were encouraged to partici- 
pate in the workshop. Students of fk-st year 
French and Spanish were asked to com- 
plete the Foreign Language Learning Ques- 
tionnaire CFLLO) designed by the researcher. 
Most of the students received no training 
on how to learn a foreign language. The 
FLLQ was used to obtain the information 
about students' language learning experi- 
ence. Students were asked to indicate their 
special abilities in learning different lan- 
guage tasks, such as vocabulary, listening, 
speaking, etc. They were also asked to 
describe what techniques they use to en- 
hance them in language learning. In addi- 
tion, students were asked to state in what 
language areas they needed help and what 
they wished to learn from the workshop. 

After reviewing the responses from FLLQ, 
the students were divided into two groups: 
experienced and non-experienced language 
students by the years of language learning 
and the number of learning strategies used 
in the study. Using "cooperative" learning 
strategy, both experienced and non-expe- 
rienced students engaged into the discus- 
sion of learning strategies for specifk: lan- 
guage skills and exchanging ideas with 
each other. Students then were encouraged 
to try out the learned strategies with the 
tasks provided by the instructors. Finally, 
students reported the results of the activity 
and highlighted the significant portion of 
the activity. Most of students indicated that 
they enjoyed most the sharing of ideas with 
their peers. They liked the non-threaten- 
ing, relaxing atmosphere, and especially, 
the cooperative learning environment cre- 
ated for them to acquire L2 learning strate- 
gies. Some students pointed out the impor- 
tance of actually using strategies on inte- 
grative tasks because of active mental pro- 
cessing required. 

ActMty #2: Interactionbetween Instruc- 
tors and students 

After the discussion, students listened to 
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Table 1 

Learning Strategies Used for Different Learning Tasks by 
Beginning Language Learners 



grouping (O, repetition (C), imasery (C), keyword method (O 

directed attention (M), transfer (C), summarizing (O, elaboration (C) 

note taking (C), translating (C), contextuaiizing (C), recombining (C), 
advance organizers (M) 

advance organizers (M), planning (M), monitoring (M), 
self-evaluation (M) 

question for clarification (S), self-talk (S), cooperation (Q 



the mini-presentations prepared by the 
instructors. This activity provided students 
opportunities for leaming strategies in vo- 
cabulary, listening, speak ing , reading, writ- 
ing skills and test-taking. A p.icket of hand- 
outs concerning language learning strate- 
gies for vocabulary, listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, and test-taking was pro- 
vided to all students. Instructors demon- 
strated specific L2 learning strategies. They 
encouraged students to incorporate these 
strategies into learning tasks as well as to 
ask questions for clarifications. Students 
practiced leaming strategies more than 
once in this activity. They were encouraged 
to "practice" the strategies both within and 
outside of the classroom in order to im- 
prove the learn ing outcomes. On the other 
hand, leaming style defined as the way 
people select to process information was 
taken into consideration by asking students 
to choose the strategies that are the most 
suitable for them to learn. Indeed, students 
should not be intimidated by the amount of 
leaming tasks nor should they be over- 
whelmed by the list of L2 leaming strategies 
provided. 

Students found the activities valuable, ab- 
sorbing and helpful. Most found that the 
most interesting part of the activity for them 
was to be able to learn and practice the 
leaming strategies separately. Based on the 
nature of the task, they were able to deter- 
mine whattypes of leamingstrategies should 
be applied into individual tasks. However, 
some students found the learning materials 
difficult and inappropriate for their level of 
language ability. A variety of learning strat - 
egies selected and used by students are 
found in the list provided for this activity 
(see Table 1). The definition of each learn- 
ing strategy is based on the classification 
scheme developed by O'Mailey (1988). 



Type of Task Learning Strategies Used 

1. Vocabulary 

2. Listening 

3. Reading 

4. Writing 

5. Speaking 



Interestingly, students used more cognitive 
strategies than metacognitive strategies for 
vocabulary, listening and reading. They 
only used metacognitive strategies for writ- 
ing and social strategies for speaking. It 
appears to confirm that the studies con- 
ducted by Chamot, O'Mailey and Walker 
(1987). In terms of the application of the 
learning strategies, studentsseemed to have 
encountered difficulty in applying strate- 
gies to the tasks for listening and speaking. 
They suggested that more detailed instruc- 
tion needed to be provided. 

Some students commented that through 
the interaction between individual instruc- 
tor and students, they felt less anxious, 
more confident of acUially using strategies 
selected from the list to the learning tasks. 
Particularly, they pointed out that leaming 
L2 became more meaningful to them when 
they encountered more effective approaches 
than their own. In addition, the instructors 
served as facilitators who assisted students 
in the period for asking and answering 
questions found a great deal of cooperative 
leaming strategy used between language 
experienced students and language non- 
experienced students. 

Activity # 3: How often did you use the 
learning strategies? 

At the end of the workshop students were 
asked to fill out the "Your Feedback Ques- 
tionnaire" and to bring with them a check- 
list for learning strategies, in which they 
indicated if they used the strategies and 
how often they used them when they were 
practicing andstudying the language within 



and outside of the classroom. Students 
were asked to return the checklist once 
every two weeks to the instructor. They 
were also responsible for self-rating the 
progress for the learning tasks. In addition, 
students were encouraged to discuss any 
problems they encountered during the se- 
mester. By the end of semester, students' 
final exam grades were compared to the 
mid-term exam grades to find out if their 
grades were improved by using leaming 
strategies for studying L2. 

The results not only showed tliat students 
who chose to use selected leaming strate- 
gies gained better final exam grades than 
mid-term exam grades but also confirmed 
the effect of learning strategy from the 
previous studies for ESL and EFL students 
by O'Mailey at al. (1985b). Students indi- 
cated that at the beginning they had diffi- 
culties in applying learning strategies for 
the tasks, especially for listening and writ- 
ing skills. However, by practicing using 
strategies, they found that the strategies 
they seleaed were beneficial to them. 
Instructors who participated in the work- 
shop commented that some students gradu - 
ally changed their attitude to a more posi- 
tive and motivated attitude toward L2 learn- 
ing. On the other hand, some students 
claimed that they couldn't keep up the 
checklist and found it somewhat frustrating 
to do so, although they learned practical 
leaming strategies for studying. Students 
suggested that more guided training for the 
leaming strategies needed to be done be- 
fore the application of the leaming tasks. 
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Discussion and conclusion 

The major goal of the aaivities designed 
with the particular format for the study 
attempted to provide the interaaion be- 
tween students and instructors to learn L2 
learning strategies to facilitate both teach- 
ing and learning processes. Both experi- 
enced students and non-experienced stu- 
dents realized that learning did not occur 
until the appropriate strategies were se- 
lected based on their learning style and the 
nature of the task. The use of cooperative 
learning strategy to promote the interaction 
among students appeared to be particularly 
beneficial to non-experienced students. 
Another promising learning-teaching tech- 
nique for both inside and outside L2 class- 
room learning is to have instructors as 
facilitators to engage learning strategies to 
the learning process. Finally, practicing 
learning strategies with integrative language 
tasks such as vocabulary, listening, reading 
and speaking also has promise for improv- 
ing learning outcomes. 

Students were positive about the instruc- 
tion for learning strategies for L2 learning. 
The format of the instruction for learning 
strategies especially motivated students to 
learn in an active way, in which they 
actually interacted with each other and the 
instructors during the activities. They real- 
ized the advantages of learning strategies 
for L2 learning. In general, the main in- 
sights obtained from the activities are (1) 
students use more cognitive strategies than 
metacognitive or social-affective strategies, 

(2) students should choose the learning 
strategies most suitable to themselves based 
on their learning style and characteristics, 

(3) cooperative learning strategy needs to 
be considered for the instruction for learn- 
ing strategy, and (4) learning outcomes can 
be improved through practicing learning 
strategies consistently during the learning 
process. 

In conclusion, the findings of this study 
seem to show that the instruaion for L2 
learning strategies is an efficient means for 
helping college students J.t the beginning 
level. Students should be encouraged to 
learn and develop their own learning strat- 
egies and be trained to use these strategies 
in order to gain the language proficiency 
for receptive and produaive skills. When 



developing activities for learning strate- 
gies, materials should be carefully designed 
andseleaed, such as questionnaires, learn- 
ing tasks for each language skill, and test- 
ing material. Furthermore, L2 instructors 
should learn how to integrate learning 
strategies in their classes. In ordertoachieve 
the latter objeaive, one should provide 
them opportunities for learning L2 strategy 
as early as possible. 
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